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he personal value of a Newsmagazine 
whose purpose is to cultivate perspective in read 
ing and thought is emphasized by many writers 
| thinkers nowadays. Josiah Strong, in his 
exceedingly suggestive book on “Our World: 
New World Life,” says: “The complexity of 
present-day life overwhelms us. We are lost in 
details. The world seems to live only a day at 
a time. The newspaper habit distorts or destroys 
our perspective ; it fixes attention on the happen 
ings of the hour and passes before the mind a 
rapidly shifting panorama—a sort of continuous 
presentation of perpetually dissolving views, 
which to the average mind is a meaningless jum- 
ble of events. When we stop to think at all, we 
wonder whether in the government of the world 
there is a fixed purpose, a comprehensive plan, 
and orderly progress toward its accomplish 
ment.” 
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Under the caption, “Wanted: Proportionate 
News,” a writer in the new “Unpopular Review” 
says: “The most noteworthy difference between 
European and American Journalism, as regards 
news, is the prominence we give to what is tech- 
nically called the news of the day. Let a great 
liner be sunk or saved and all the newspapers, 
even the most conservative, print page on page 
of repetitious story or comment, playing on the 
emotions from every point of view. No Euro- 
pean paper would feature even the most affecting 
news on any such scale. Perhaps our American 
practice is a natural enough tribute from the edi- 
tors to the mobility of our sympathies, not to 
say the flightiness of our minds. What the en- 
thralled reader does not realize is that to provide 
him with the complete modulated thrill of the 
day scores of important items of routine news 
have been curtailed to meaningless epitome or 
wholly suppressed.” * * * 

It cannot be too often repeated that the 
enormous increase of knowledge forces upon 
modern men and women the need of fixing upon 
certain interests and of organizing their minds 
and lives about these. 

Chautauqua Institution stands as a protest 
against a merely desultory, haphazard attitude 
toward life and its reflection in the human mind 
To select the significant movements and events 
and to interpret them in the light of the knowledge 
of the past is necessary if reading is to become 
a vital force, informing the intelligence and di- 
recting the emotions and will. The Chautauqua 
type of book and magazine is devised specifically 
to show adults how to gain this personal power 
of intellectual discrimination. 

+ 6 7 

From a southern agricultural college: “Tlie 
weekly appearance (of The Chautauquan) helps 
one to keep abreast of the thought of the day. 
The cultural value of The Chautauquan is pe- 
culiar to itself and fills a place in the reaim of 
popular education not approximated by any other 
publication with which I am acquainted.” 
Readers say: 


Am confined more closely to my home than 
I ever have been and I surely enjoy a Weekly 
Chautauquan. Feel that I am keeping in touch 
with the outside world if I can spend one even- 
ing with my Chautauquan. 

It gives much news in a little space and | 
can find time to read that when the larger news- 
papers must be put aside for want of time. Burma 
missionaries are very busy people. 
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NEWS 
The “‘Naval Holiday’ in Our Congress 


By the enormous and striking majority—- 
317 to 11—which our national House of Repre- 
sentatives gave in favor of the naval holiday pro- 
posal as formulated in the British Commons by 
Mr. Churchill, the head of the British admiralty, 
it made a notable demonstration, moral and po- 
litical, on behalf of peace and progress. A few 
months ago few would have ventured to predict 
the passage, without serious opposition, of a reso- 
lution so “idealistic.” But the idea is steadily 
and rapidly gaining ground. The premier of 
Bavaria recently indorsed it in the most positive 
terms. Premier Asquith of Great Britain has 
advised the masses and the wage-workers to ap- 
ply pressure to the governing and military cir- 
cles in the interest of armament reduction and 
suspension of new naval construction. The sober 
statesmen, if they have any outlook and any 
sympathy with social reform, realize more and 
more that the rivalry in armaments, in war ship 
building and defence preparations, is the great- 
est obstacle to economic and social advance, to 
prosperity and constructive legislation. 

The text of the resolution adopted by our 
House is as follows: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the House 
of Representatives the declaration of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty of Great Britain, the 
Right Hon. Winston Churchill, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom is willing and 
ready to co-operate with other Governments to 
secure for one year a suspension of naval con- 
struction programs offers the means of immedi- 
ate lessening of the enormous burdens of the peo- 
ple and avoiding the waste of investment in war 
material. 

That a copy of this resolution be furnished 
the President with the request that, so far as he 
can do so, having due regard for the interests 
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of the United States, he use his influence to con- 
summate the agreement suggested by the Right 
Hon. Winston Churchill. 

It is understood that the President is pre- 
pared to carry out the recommendation made by 
the House. He may sound the powers through 
diplomatic channels, or he may suggest a con- 
It is 
easy to say that the powers, especially Germany 
and its allies, will raise difficulties and prevent an 
agreement. It is certain that many writers will 
question the good faith of the United States or 
dwell on its isolated and strong position, which 
renders a naval holiday feasible to us. But all 
this may be discounted. The significance of the 
vote will not escape the attention of the liberal 
and democratic elements of the old world. The 
idealistic resolution happens to be entirely prac- 
tical. The limitation of armaments in one way or 
another by international agreement would benefit 
It would save millions an- 
nually to each of the parties for productive use 
and the financing of necessary reforms. Is it 
thinkable that panic and prejudice will prevail 
over common sense? 


ference for the discussion of the question. 


all and injure none. 


~~ 
The Railroads and the Public 


Once more questions of railroad policy and 
railroad control are prominent, if not paramount. 
Some 52 eastern roads have asked the commerce 
commission to permit them to raise freight rates 
“horizontally” 5 per cent. The request is not ex- 
actly a surprise to the shippers or the public; in 
1910 a request for higher rates was refused by 
the commission after a protracted inquiry, and 
while some railroad men later admitted that the 
refusal “was a blessing in disguise,” in that it 
forced economies and reorganization, the ma- 
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jority never accepted the decision as final. A re- 
newal of the request was certain to come, and it 
has come at a time when several factors combine 
to render the case of the railroads exceptionally 
strong. 

In the first place, wages have had to be ad- 
vanced, either at the demand of the railroad em- 
ployés themselves, or under decisions of impar- 
tial boards of arbitration. There would have 
been great and disastrous railroad strikes in the 
country if wages had not been advanced gen- 
erally since 1910. 

In the second place, the cost of living gen- 
erally has risen steadily for the railroads as well 
as for the rest of us. They have to pay more for 
what they use or consume. In the third place, 
money has been “tight” and they have had to pay 
higher and higher rates of interest on their bonds. 
In the fourth place, the public and the legislators 
have been demanding and getting more and more 
safety devices and improvements. 

The railroad men argue that they cannot 
make both ends meet without larger net returns. 
They must have more money or else they will be 
compelled to reduce dividends, abandon project- 
ed betterments and extensions, and enter upon a 
period of stagnation and retrogression. In a re- 
cent speech Mr. Willard, president of the Balti 
more and Ohio, said this on the subject: 

“At the present time railroad development 
and extension, particularly in the Eastern terri- 
tory, is practically at a standstill, and personally 
I am quite unable to see how it can be otherwise 
until something happens to increase the net earn- 
ings of these carriers. 

“I do not believe we can expect to accom- 
plish the relief necessary by reducing wages, or 
by reducing materially the number of men em- 
ployed, or by economies generally. Something, 
of course, may be accomplished in that direction. 
I do not believe that the relief required will be 
gained through increased business, because many 
of the roads are already handling as much, if not 
more, business than can be done economically 
with the present facilities, and before any greatly 
increased volume can be handled large expendi- 
tures must be made for additional facilities.” 

These utterances substantially state the case 
for a rate increase. But while many impartial 
persons believe that the advance should be grant- 
ed, and while it is plain that the opposition to the 
proposed advance is not as strong as it was in 
1910, there is considerable opposition and there 
are arguments against the increase. The com- 
merce commission is now investigating the whole 


question, and it has engaged Mr. Brandeis, the 
able lawyer, to analyze the figures and statements 
submitted by the roads. It was Mr. Brandeis’s 
arguments that brought so sharply, in 1910, the 
question of railroad economy and efficiency to 
the front. The same arguments are made today. 
Are not railroads wasting money? it is asked. 
Cannot they economize in a hundred directions— 
by buying coal and oil and other supplies in a free 
market, for example, by getting more work out 
of their employés, and so on? Cannot they save 
millions in interest through better financial meth- 
ods? 

It will take time to decide all such questions 
Meantime the manifest disposition of the public 
and business community is to give the railroads 
fair play. Control and regulation are essential, 
and the principles of control are fixed. Crude, 
hasty and unreasonable legislation—the product 
of indignation provoked by bad practices—is no 
longer common. Railroad men are correcting 
abuses and setting their house in order. An oc- 
casional scandal, such as that of the “Frisco” 
looting or the mismanagement of the New Haven 
and Hartford system by a clique of outside finan- 
ciers, only directs attention to the great change 
that has come over the general situation. 

Further railroad legislation will concern 
itself with safety, with finance, with protection 
of stockholders and creditors. It will be legisla- 
tion that railroad men will welcome in the inter- 
The era of bitter 
controversy, of prejudice and recrimination seems 


est of stability and credit. 


to have been followed by one of mutual unde:- 
standing and peace. The commerce commission 
and wage arbitration boards have contributed to 
this healthy change, and although a few railroad 
men are predicting government ownership and 
operation in the near future, the majority see no 
occasion for pessimism. The settlement of the 
rate question one way or the other will, however, 
deeply affect the future of railway policy and 
railway enterprise. 
+ 
The Future of the Progressive Party 

Since the state and local elections of No- 
vember last the press and political circles have 
been discussing the question of the future of 
the Progressive party. The discussion received 
an additional stimulus from the formal action of 
Mr. Prendergast, the New York comptroller, in 
withdrawing from that party on the ground that 
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it was not likely to succeed, that the American 
people evidently did not approve of third-party 
movements, and that the only effect of maintain- 
ing a third party was to assure the perpetuation 
of Democratic rule in state and nation. Mr. 
Prendergast’s statement impressed many by its 
line of reasoning, and it was regarded as a 
“symptomatic” expression of sentiments felt by 
many. We quote a few sentences therefrom: 

“For one, I have never believed that the 
vote received by the Progressive Presidential 
ticket was any indication of the third party 
strength. With many others, I have always be- 
lieved that its vote represented the great populari- 
ty of Col. Roosevelt and the influence of his 
tremendous personality. 

“No one will dispute that the Republican 
Party presents today the most cohesive, effective 
force with which to combat the Democratic Par- 
ty. The question before us is, shall we concen- 
trate our strength upon this most effective fight- 
ing force and make a real effort to carry the next 
Congress, or dissipate our strength upon un- 
necessary candidacies and organizations? The 
time has come when there should be less talk of 
‘Armageddon’ and more thought of the future 
of our own United States.” 

What one man does, or what a thousand, men 
Sut the 
conditions and problems of politics at any given 
The questions that are 
Will it be 


better for the Progressives to maintain their dis- 


do, is a matter of slight importance. 


time matter a great deal. 
being asked everywhere are these: 


tinct party organization, to nominate full tickets 
in state and congressional elections, and to trust 
that in time the people wili make it a majority 
party, or is it the part of wisdom, of enlightened 
expediency, to reunite with the Republican Par- 
ty and thus give the country a strong “opposi- 
tion?” If amalgamation or union be desirable, 
what shall be its terms? How many concessions 
should the Progressives require of the Republi- 
cans ? 

It should be remarked that the Republicans 
are everywhere “cleaning house” and recognizing 
the need of reform and reorganization. National- 
ly, changes are proposed which will make nom- 
inating conventions—if such shall be held—more 
representative and more genuine than was, for 
example, the Republican convention of 1912 at 
Chicago. In the states the more progressive 
Republicans are asserting themselves and adopt- 
In New York, thanks to 
the efiorts of men like Senator Root and ex- 


ing reform platforms. 


Secretary Stimson, the Republicans indorsed the 


direct primary, the short ballot, legislative effi- 
ciency, workmen’s compensation and similar re- 
forms. The standpatters are suffering defeat all 
along the line. Will the Republicans advance 
sufficiently to tempt the Progressives to go out 
and meet them? Is the basis for reunion now 
being worked out, consciously or unconsciously? 

In interviews and statements all sorts of 
opinions are expressed with more or less em- 
phasis. It is felt, however, that the logic of events 
will prove more potent than the fiat of this oi 
that group of leaders. Much, too, will depend on 
the Democrats, their record, their success, their 
shortcomings. The future of parties, their re- 
alignment and evolution, is a question that chal- 
lenges the earnest attention of thinking men and 
women. 

+ 


The Courts and Social Reform 


Whatever parties and platforms may say, to 
the candid and impartial observer nothing is 
clearer than that the new idea concerning indus- 
trial and social justice, the duty of the state, and 
the regulation of private interests for the general 
good, are marching and advancing in every direc- 
tion. The legislatures, the executives, and the 
courts are severally responding to and expressing 
the new spirit or the new social conscience. 

We shall refer here to a few recent judicial 
decisions of significance in this connection. 

In the first place, the federal Supreme Court, 
Justice Hughes writing the opinion, recently up- 
held certain provisions of the Illinois child labor 
law that many deemed rather rigorous, not to 
say unreasonable. The law not only forbids the 
employment of children under 16, except in cer- 
tain cases, but makes it the duty of the employer 
to ascertain the actual age of a minor who ap- 
plies for work. The issue in the case is clearly 
stated in the following paragraph quoted from 
the opinion: 

“The federal question presented is whether 
the statute as construed by the state court con- 
travenes the fourteenth amendment. It cannot 
be doubted that the state was entitled to pro- 
hibit the employment of persons of tender years 
in dangerous occupations. It is urged that the 
plaintiff in error was not permitted to defend 
upon the ground that it acted in good faith rely- 
ing upon the representation made by Beauchamp 
that he was over 16. But as it was competent 
for the state in securing the safety of the young 
to prohibit such employment altogether, it could 
compel employers at their peril to ascertain 
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whether those they employed were in fact under 
the age specified. Where, as here, such legisla- 
tion has reasonable relation to a purpose which 
the state was entitled to effect it is not open to 
constitutional objection as a deprivation of lib- 
erty or property without due process of law.” 

The doctrine enunciated here is not in the 
least novel; the importance of the decision lies 
in the application of the doctrine, in holding that 
“good faith” is no defence on the part of an em- 
ployer of child labor, and that it is not unreason- 

The doctrine enunciated here is not in the 
employer. 

The second significant decision is that of the 
federal District Court at San Francisco, which 
unanimously sustained a_ statute prohibiting 
nurses from working more than eight hours a 
day in any hospital in the state. This act was 
attacked as an unfair discrimination against wo- 
men engaged in nursing, since it might tend to 
create a preference for men nurses. The court 
adhered to the view that restriction of woman’s 
labor was a safeguard, a protection, and not an 
arbitrary discrimination, the health of women be- 
ing in need of greater state protection than that 
of men. 

Finally, two decisions rendered in Oregon 
by Circuit Court judges upheld the substantive 
features of the state’s new minimum wage act, 
applicable to women and minors. One judge 
reasoned as follows: 

“The objects and purposes of the statute be- 
ing passed for the general welfare, the statute 
must necessarily have a liberal construction, and 
by considering this statute from this standpoint, 
it is my opinion that the regulation of the mini- 
mum wage for women and minors, as announced 
in the act, is within the police power of the State, 
and is, therefore, constitutional * * * The 
laws fixing maximum hours of labor and mini- 
mum wages are complements, the minimum wage 
law being necessary in some instances to make 
the maximum hours law effective. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of the employment of wo- 
men and children, for the reason that the occu- 
pations in which they may be usefully employed 
are necessarily large. If the law regulating the 
number of hours of labor for women and minors 
is within the police power and constitutional, a 
law fixing a minimum wage is also within the 
police power.” 

Such decisions are not accidental. They 
mean that certain old doctrines of law have been 
“recalled” by the spirit of the times. The courts 
are slower than legislators in readjusting and re- 
adapting law to fact and need, but they are not 


hopeless standpatters. However, certain reforms 
in court practice and procedure, as well as cer- 
tain constitutional amendments restricting the 
power of vetoing legislation as it is now exer- 
cised by individual judges and lower courts, are 
perfectly proper and essential. This is recog- 
nized even by very moderate progressives, as we 
have shown more than once. 
+ 
Improvement in Southern Colleges 


In 1900 only three southern colleges had 
standard requirements for entrance; this year 
160 announced standard admission requirements. 
Thus Miss Elizabeth Avery Coulton, secretary 
of the Southern Association of College Women, 
sums up the advancement that has taken place 
in higher education in the South since 1900, in 
a report distributed by the United States Bureau 
of Education. 

Not only in entrance requirements, but also 
in libraries, laboratories, buildings, and equip- 
ment of all kinds, as well as in the extremely im- 
portant matter of the training and ability of the 
faculty, Miss Coulton notes marked improve- 
ment. She attributes the advance chiefly to two 
agencies, the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching and the General Educa- 
tion Board. The former did its most valuable 
work through publications which revealed the 
wide variation in college standards that pre- 
vailed in the South, while the latter has been 
especially helpful through the founding of pro- 
fessorships of secondary education to aid the 
high schools in their relation to the colleges. 

Together with the betterment in entrance 
requirements has come a decided increase in the 
amount of college work represented by the de- 
gree. In 1904, according to Miss Coulton, the 
A. B. of only two southern colleges represented 
four full years of college work, while by 1914 
graduates of at least 25 colieges will have com- 
pleted four years of standard college work. 

++ 


Protestant home mission societies, educational and 
social service agencies, are to start early in the new 
year a series of institutes to cover principal cities in 
the Dakotas, Montana, Oregon, Colorado and Utah. 
Christian workers of all names and kinds are to be in- 
vited to attend these institutes. Faculties for them are 
provided by the agencies mentioned, which go from 
city to city. Particular attention will be given +0 
rural problems, to the immigrants, to finances and to 
unity. It will be a church efficiency college, with actual 
workers as students. The institutes are to cover four 
days. Evenings only will be devoted to evangelism. 
The public is in all cases to be invited. 
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CHRISTMAS IN SERVIA* 


“As there’s no day without light 

So there’s no rejoicing without the 

Servian Christmas.” 

For more than a month before the 
day no meat, and no milk or eggs, were 
allowed as food, the meals consisted 
entirely of fish, vegetables and fruits. 

On December third, the eve of St 
Barbarosa, came the first of a series of 
preliminary celebrations. On that day 
the families attended church, and in 
the evening, when all had gathered in 
the living room, [they] sang Advent 
hymns. 

All gathered around the hearth in 
the kitchen to watch, half merrily, half 
anxiously, the boiling of a mixture ot! 
grains and vegetables in a big pot of 
water. This was supposed to forecast 
the weather of the forthcoming year. 
and to foretell deaths in the family. It 
was important that the mixture should 
be tasted by every member and even 
by the cattle. 

But this was of small importance com 
pared to what came on “Mother Feast 
Day,” on the Sunday preceding that 
immediately before Christmas 

Dushan and Militza awoke early, and 
quickly dressing, hurried on tiptoe to 
her room, They found her apparently 
asleep and Dushan, who was in the lead, 
hastily tied her feet together with a 
string which he had brought with him 
His mother now opened her eyes, and 
begged to be free. 

“No, no,” cried the children, “not un 
less you pay us to release you.” 

“Well, since it must be,” the mother 
said, sighing, “how will this do?” and 
she pulled out a long strand of red ril 
bon 

“Oh, dear 
“That's 


first knot.” 


mother ! Milit 


loose nthe 


cried 
beautiful, and I'll 


! 


“Dear me! are there more knots 


said the mother. “Then here’s some 
thing else,” and she handed a bright 
blue neck-scarf to Dushan. 

And so other knots were untied, on 
by one, until the children, satisfied 
nothing more was hidden, let the mother 
free, kissing her hands. 

The next Sunday was the “Father 

*Reprinted in condensed form by courtesy 
of L. C. Page and Company, Boston, from 
“Our Little Servian Cousin,” by Clara Vos 
trovsky Winlow. See Talk about Books. 


Clara Vostrovsky Winlow 


Feast Day,” when the same performance 
with the father, instead of the mother, 
took place. 

The Servian name for Christmas is 
Bojich, which means “the Little God.” 
The celebration of “the Little God” be- 
gins on the .morning of the day before 
Christmas. This day is called the 
Badnyi Dan, a name of which no one 
seems to know the exact meanirg. 








Dushan 


Dushan and his father went to a near- 
by forest to perform a very important 
part of the Christmas ceremony, the 
selecting and bringing home of a young 
oak tree—the Servian Yule log. Hav- 
ing decided on one, they made a sign 
or two of the cross and uttered a short 
prayer. Then Dushan threw a handful 
of wheat at the tree and gravely greet- 
ed it with “Happy Badnyi Dan to you!” 

Next he helped his father cut the tree 
down, working slowly and carefully, for 
it was very important that it should 
fall to the East about the time the 
sun’s rays should first be seen 

When the tree was down it was cut 
into two logs, one a little longer than 
the other. 

Militza and her mother stood at the 
them. The 


mother held a flat, unleavened 


door, anxiously awaiting 
wheat 
cake, which she broke on the larger log. 
The logs, now called Badnyak, were left 
to stand outside. 

Militza helped her mother to make 
ritual cakes of various forms and sizes, 
one for each member of the family, and 
also one for each of the domestic ani- 
mals. 

At the precise setting of the sun, all 
of the family assembled in the family 
kitchen. stag- 
gering under the weight of the larger 


Dushan returned soon 


log 





A Village School in Servis 
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THE MIRACLE OF ST. NICHOLAS* 


Dear God, great marvel is it unseen wonders to behold! 


He was met at the threshold by his 
mother, who threw a special handful of 
wheat at him. As he stepped over the 
hearth he called out “A Happy Christ- 
mas to you all,” which was answered in 
chorus: “May God and the Holy Christ- 
mas help you!” 

Then Dushan’s father placed the log 
on the andirons on the hearth so that 
it stuck out ten or twelve inches beyord. 

The mother brought in the bundle of 
straw, Dushan and Militza took their 
places behind her and followed her a> 
she walked through all the rooms. As It fell on the golden table, but broke not, nor spilled the wine. 
she threw handfuls of straw on the 
floor she imitated the cackling of a 
hen: “Chok! Chok!” Dushan and Milit 
za, representing baby chicks, followed, 
squeaking, “Peep! Pee-y-oo! Pee-y-o0! 


In St. Paul’s white monastery were tables of the gold, 

And all the saints in order were seated. At the head 

Was the Thunderer Elijah; where the midst of the board was spread, 
Were Mariya and Sava; at the bottom of the board 

Where Holy Friday and Sunday. To the glory of Christ the Lord 
To drink, and begin the festival, St. Nicholas stood up, 


But he fell asleep in a little and in slumber dropped the cup. 


Elijah then rebuked him: 

“Nicholas, brother mine, 
We have not slumbered, brother, though we drank cool wine ere now, 
Nor dropped cups from our fingers. Why dost thou slumber so?” 


Sai . Nicholas: 
When the floors were well strewn, the aid St. Nicholas 


father threw a handful of walnuts in 
each corner, exclaiming as he did so: 
“In the name of God the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, Amen!” 
The family sat down on_ sacking, 
placed on the floor, to a big supper— 


“Elijah the Thunderer, let be! 
I closed my eyes for a little and a strange dream came to me 
There were three hundred caloyers} set sail on the blue sea, 
And they bore sacrificial gifts to the famous Holy Height 
Of Athos; yellow wax they bore and also incense white. 


The wind arose among the clouds; the waves of the sea it smote, 





without meat, however. 

On Christmas day smoke could have 
been seen ascending from all of the 
village chimneys by four o'clock, and 
from then until eight there was, of 
course, the usual firing of guns. 

At sunrise Militza was running as 
fast as her feet could move to the vil- 
lage brook for water. Before she filled 
the two pots which she had brought, 


To drown three hundred caloyers 


‘Aid us, God and St. Nicholas! 


But they cried as from one throat 


Come, wherever thou mayst be!’ 


And I aided them and the caloyers came home again from sea; 


Safe home came the three hundred, and O their hearts were light ! 


They bore the sacrificial gifts unto the Holy Height 


Of Athos; yellow wax they bore and white incense as well 


At that time did I slumber, and the cup from my fingers fell.” 


Th 


h *From “Heroic Ballads of Servia.’’ Translated into English verse by George Rapall 
she threw a handful of wheat into the Noyes and Leonard Bacon. Reprinted by courtesy of Sherman, French and Company 
spring, wishing the water a Happy ne of Gn Gah Guath Th 
Christmas as she did so. When this sacht 
, P y me irst cup- y ‘ . ( “is of sp< s, 
water was brought home the first cup so that it threw out hundreds f spark THE TOWER OF BABEI on 
fuls were used to make a _ special § said, “May you have just as many oxen : ae ee 
: . » on init The latest identification” of the work 
Christmas cake, into which a small coin as there are sparks. Then, striking 
: —y 5 , lower of Babel comes from the ancient Chat 
was placed, and pieces of crudely carved again May you have as many sh« - : 
* city of Kish, near the Euphrates and 
wood representing a cow, a pig, a sheep and pigs,” continuing this until he had : later 
j ‘ ; a ae some forty miles south of Bagdad, 
and a bee. At dinner it was Dushan’s mentioned all of the domestic animals : has 
" : ' “i where a party of excavators, working 
luck to get the piece of cake with the and ending with “May you have as ‘ : iho 
: te hi ; ' ; 1 luck t 1} under the auspices of the Institute of sch 
1 yhic certe rO0K . y . > = appl . . 
coin, which mac e him ce rtain that goo much good luck, proepe rity, and Naf o France, have come upon an immense seun 
luck would be his. To him, too, fell ness!” Then, walking up to Dushan’s structure in whose vast courtyard they 
the wooden bee, which indicated that father, he embraced him, and, returning discovered the ruins of a great tower TI 
bees were to be his special care during to the hearth, crossed himself several inscribed “The Temple of the Founda- Mus 
1 fall his k am tion of Heaven and Earth,” and dedi- a 
» ~ y ‘ _ 1 y 1 . s ve Ti ¢ ° " “ce 
the coming year ms eT oe Se” cated to the god Zamana. Fragments 
But, before the dinner was announced, the Badnyak, kissed it and then placed of statuary found in the vicinity indi- usua 
a special Christmas visitor arrived. He a small coin on it as his Christmas cate the period of Hammurapi as the ton 
, . obable di of constructi her ur 
ait ceee wliees with tien which th offering probable date f construction. Whea ture 
le D , ; : led chai it is recalled that many of the prin- publ 
threw at all, while ushan’s mother This done, he was led to a low chart cipal temples in Babylonia had “zig- 
threw some at him As he was about to sit down, Dushan gurats,” or towers, built with a vary- M 
“Christ is born,” exclaimed Yovan snatched the chair away, so that he fell ing number of stages or stories (just whi 
. . a . as are t yagodas of » far ist), 
“In truth, He is born,” responded the to the ground. This was done so that 4S af¢ he pagodas of the fa E \ baby 
f i by hi hould these recurring identifications with the : 
others every good wish uttered by him s oult Tower of Babel are to be received and 
Then Yovan walked to the hearth and, remain right there and not be carried with becoming reservation of judgment desc 
striking the burning log with a shovel off when he left -Homiletic Review circ’ 
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By Girolamo da Udine, Property of 


The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds 


The Art Museum of Worcester (Mas- 
sachusetts) is a factor in the art educa 
tion of every citizen of the town. Its 
work is intelligent and varied and The 
Chautauquan is to know more about it 
later in the winter. One of its activities 


has bh el the giving of prizes to public 
1 


school children for essays about the M 


seum or its contents 

The following essay, according to the 
Museum “Bullet though did not 
rece!\ pri ontains such an wun 
usually cle nd sympathetic descrip 
tion ne of the most lovable of pic 
tures that it has been thought wise 
publish it 

May we call attention to the way in 
which the writer, beginning with th 
baby, the center which claims our eyes 


and thoughts first, gradually widens her 


description till it reaches even the en- 


Circling hills and trees? 


the Worcester 


ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS 


(Massachusetts) Art Museun 


Publishing Company 

THE ADORATION OF THE 
SHEPHERDS 

By Mary Acnes McManus 


Supervision District 2 


As I was walking through the Museum 


and looking at the pictures, the one | 
thought was most interesting and seemed 
the most beautiful to me was the one 
which represented the “Adoration of the 
Shepherds” or “The Birth of Christ.” 
This picture seemed to tell a very in 
teresting story 
Christ is laid on a heap of hay or straw 
cloth over Him, just outside 


His 


4lessed Virgin Mary, think 


with a white 
the old barn in which He was born 
the 
ing Him to be 


mother, 
such a wonderful 


kneels praying beside Him and two an 


child, 


gels also. At the side of the barn sat 
His father Joseph looking at the child 
and wondering also 

The shepherds who had followed 1 
star were kneeling praying for the child 
also 

The flock of sheep also gathered 
arovnd the scere as if they too knew 


what had happened. 


Photograph copyrighted by 


the Detroit 


The river is also a beautiful scene 
with a bridge over it where the shep- 
herds with their dogs had _ probably 
crossed 


The beautiful trees also help to deco- 


rate the picture 


And a few castles on each side of the 
bridge with their tall towers looking to- 
ward the scene 


Everyth'ng seemed to lighten the pic- 


ture to make it more beautiful and in- 
terestirg 

The author of this picture was Giro- 
lamo Da Udine 

Girolamo Da Udine was born in the 
fifteenth century about the year four- 
teen hundred. He was an Italian who 


lived in the mountains just above Venice 
He 


tures 


beautiful 
that 
and loved 


painted many other 


the 


pic- 


such as things were 


around him that he saw 


Cima da Congeliano was an Italian 
that lived near Girolamo Da Udine, but 
he was greater than Girolamo and paint- 
ed many beautiful 
still another man 
Basa't', like 


painted many such pictures as Girolamo 


pictures, and there 


was whose name was 


somewhat Girolamo, who 
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Dr. Powers takes personal charge of the Chautauqua European Tour in 1914. 
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NEW YORK’S MOTION PICTURE 
LAW 


Responsibility Centralized in the License Bureau—A Model Ordi- 


nance for the Country 


Sonya Levien 


Educational Secretary of the 


_ first comprehensive law in the 
United States for the regulation 
of motion picture theaters has been 
passed in New York City, and went into 
effect August 12, 1913. For three years 
Mayor Gaynor, Ralph Folks of the 
Board of Aldermen, and various social 
institutions worked and fought for a 
jaw that would do away with the dan- 
ger to the audience from fire and panic, 
from inadequate ventilation and sani- 
tation, and for a supervision that would 
abolish practices in “movie” 
theaters. 

There are 800 motion picture show 
places in Greater New York, with a 
daily attendance of over 700,000. From 
the poor man’s theater of a year or 
two ago, ihe motion picture place has 
become every man’s theater, for, des- 
pite the cheap admission fee, the rich 
as well as the poor find this form of 
drama entertainment fascinating. It is 
the most popular and influential of re- 


immoral 


creations, and yet it has been left en- 
tirely to the exploitation of private in- 
terests, resulting in the moral and 
physical detriment of the people, espe- 
cially of the children. To the 
demands for motion picture entertain- 
ment, every conceivable hole of a store 
or hall has been converted into a “the- 
ater,” with no regard whatever to the 
fire hazard or unwholesomeness of the 
place. 

After many 


meet 


accidents and protests, 
Mayor Gaynor, early in r1ort, instructed 
Raymond Fosdick, then 

of Accounts, to make an 
of the theaters. After the inspection, 
Mr. Fosdick reported to the Mayor the 
following causes for abuses of the pres- 
ent motion picture shows: First, the 
lack of definite laws and uniform regu- 


Commissioner 
examination 


lations in regard to the motion picture 
business; second, the lack of centralized 
control by the municipal authorities; 
third, the presence in the building code 
of a section virtually restricting the 
moving picture business to small, store- 


*Courtesy of The American City for Octo- 
ber, rors. 


National Board of Censorship 


front shows. Following this report, a 
commission was appointed by the May- 
or to draft a law based on Mr. Fos- 
dick’s recommendations. Mr. Ralph 
Folks, of the Board of Aldermen, intro- 
duced this law, which is in effect the 
same as the above mentioned ordinance. 
As soon as the law was proposed, the 
opposition of the vaudeville and theater 
owners, as well as other vested inter- 
esis, sprang into being, and for three 
years a desperate fight waged with these 
factions. Finally, however, with some 
compromises, the motion picture ordin- 
ance was passed. Some of the more im- 
portant provisions are as follows: 
Motion picture theaters shall not be 
constructed in frame buildings within 
the fire limits, nor in hotels or tene- 
ment houses, nor in factories nor in 
workshops, unless separated by fireproof 
walls, and m no case shall they be 


constructed above or below ground 
floors. 
No exit shall be less than 5 feet in 


width, and there shall be a main exit 
of 10 feet in total width. 

All exit doors must be unlocked when 
the building is open to the public. They 
must be fireproof and made to open 
outwardly, and so arranged as not to 
obstruct the required width of exit or 
court when opened. 

Unobstructed exits must be provided 
both in front and rear, and of sufficient 
number, according to the seating ca- 
pacity 

Chairs must not be less than 32 inches 
from back to back, and only 7 are al- 
lowed between aisles. 

Proper temperature for all seasons is 
clearly stipulated in the ordinance 

Artificial ventilation must be provided 
where natural ventilation is not avail- 
able, so that at least soo cubic feet of 
fresh air per hour for each person is 
admitted. The location of these ventil- 
ators is designated 

One fan for every 150 persons must 
be kept in operation to keep the air in 
motion during the performance. No 
person shall be exposed to a direct draft 

Carpets, rugs and other fabric floor 
covering shall be cleansed daily by means 
of suction cleaning or other dustless 
methods. Curtains, draperies and cush- 
ioned seats shall be cleansed at least 
once monthly by similar methods. 

Portable fire apparatus must be pro- 
vided. 

No standing room allowed. 
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To help raise the moral tone, it is 


provided that the theater be sufficiently 


lighted so that a person with normal 
eyesight could read standard type. An- 
other important clause is the one calling 
for the elimination of vaudeville be- 
cause of the additional fire hazard from 
the stage and scener), and also because 
of the fact that the cheap admission 
makes it practically impossible to get 
wholesome talent. There are provisions 
for proper construction of galleries, 
stairs, booths, aisles, gradients, etc. The 
ordinance also covers open-air theaters. 

In order to give the owners means for 
making the called-for improvements, 
the law increases the seating capacity 
from 300 to 600. Heretofore, all mo- 
tion picture houses above a 300 seating 
capacity had to comply with the regular 
theater law, which meant maintaining 
an expensive theater building for mo- 
tion pictures. Consequently, most of 
the exhibitors kept their audience below 
300 and evaded the building code. The 
ordinance provides a system of thor- 
ough inspection picture 
houses, and centers responsibility in the 
License Bureau. 

While the into effect 
August 12, the major requirements will 
not be operative in most of the theaters 
until the licenses expire, that is, until 
May 1, 1914, especially regarding the 
elimination of vaudeville, for after 
May 1 those who want to keep vaudeville 
on their programs will have to alter 
their houses to meet the requirements 
of the regular theater laws. In the 
meantime, numerous requests have been 
filed for enlarging the seating capacity. 
It is this change that will involve most 
of the the 


ordinance. 


for motion 


new law went 


improvements required by 


The lighting and ventilation reform is 
immediate, and the Health Department 
is to help enforce it. The real test will 
come in winter when most of the doors 
are closed and artificial ventilation is 
resorted to. 

The ordinance does not provide spe- 
cial funds, 
chinery for enforcing the ordinance. Of 


in the 


and as yet there is no ma- 
course this will be a new item 
coming budget. 

On May 1 of next year licenses will 
be renewed only to reconstructed the- 
aters, and therefore the jurisdiction 
over motion picture houses will be auto- 
matically transferred from the Police 


Department to the License Bureau, 
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which will have a special department 
devoted to motion picture needs. It ‘s 
this centralization of responsibility in 
the License Bureau that makes the or- 
dinance a model one for the country. 
The responsibility for any disaster that 
might occur would come upon the 
Bureau, and therefore its concern will 
be to see that the other departments, 
as well as their own, do their part in the 
work of inspection. 

Another salient point in the present 
law is the discretionary power it gives 
to the License Bureau. The decision 
of the Bureau that a motion picture 
house is not conducted morally or 
wholesomely is final, and if the offense 
is repeated the Bureau has the power 
to revoke the license, and there is no 
court review. For that reason the com- 
pliance of the exhibitors with the pro- 
visions of this law is practically as- 
sured. 


Great Things for Congregationalists at 


Chautauqua. A Thousand Dollars in 
Sight and More Coming! Who Will 
Help? 


The Congregationalists at Chautau- 
qua propose to make Chautauqua’s For 
tieth Anniversary a marked date in their 
Chautauqua’s splendidly equip- 


ped department, “The School of Re 


annals 


ligion,” is giving ever broader religious 


and social opportunities to all mission- 


aries. The proposed enlargement of the 


Congregational House means a growing 
g - 


chance to use these benefits. Last 


year a most desirable property next to 


the headquarters was offered for sale 


It will accommodate about forty guests, 


and the Congregational Association 


speedily secured an option upon it. Al 


ready a gift of $1000 is available pro 


vided the remaining $4000 necessary for 


the purchase and improvement of th 
property can be secured \ gift 
of one hundred dollars from an indi 
vidual or a church entitles the donor for 
two successive years to name a minister 
and his wife or a missionary and his 


wife who shall have the use of a roon 
for one month during the season. Sun 
day Schools and churches may secure 


this privilege. The Congregationalists 


want to get the remaining $4000 before 


1914. Why 


Congregational Church .to make the 


January 1, not get every 


Board a Christmas offering for this pur 
Charles 


know 


Let the treasurer, Prof 


pose 


W. Savage, Oberlin, Ohio, what 


vou can do, if ever so little 


The Chautauquan 


C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


: In the _ Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cire} 
(C L. S. C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjean 
are covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself 
The Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 


The required reading in this magazine is on pages 323-326 inclusive. 
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Tablet Laid in the Hall of Philosophy in 1913; to be Dedicated Recognition Day, ror 


To the 1914s 


“Merry Christmas” to all of you and 


Dear Dickens Classmates, 
a “Happy New Year!” 


‘ ee 
may well be heartened by the brave spirit 


' On this home 
stretch of our four years’ journey we 


) ay me . - > @ . . 
of the kindly man whose name we bear. He had a genius for expression; he had 


for perseverance and hard work, and in these qualities 
Dickens Class should 


also a genius i 
we of the 


prove ourselves worthy of our godfather 


Every member 
should do his best to finish his , 


reading in time to receive his diploma next sum- 


mer. Perseverance and hard work will do it 


In the Christmas words of Tiny Tim, “God bless us every one.” 
With congratulations on the 


past and cheerful hopes for the future. | 


¢ 
t am, 
Faithfully yours, 
Masett S. C. Smirn 
President of the C. L. S. C. Class of 1org 
There is a disc ! 
! a discussion at every ‘ 10 1 ; 
Rag ut eve ne iold with a set of Chautauqua ks 
ing of the akewood, Ohio rcl l I f l f 
: : rood, hio, Circle, and Here’s an idea for Christmas and birth- 
as ne membership cludes te achers lay gifts ul d Ww ~d ling t it hat 
at tation, es al edding presents chat is 
per usewives, a 1 worth copying. 
lawyer, an engineer, a chemist, a stet ‘se 
ographer, a merchant and a manufa The Charlotte, North Carolina, Circle 
tt this } . ital nnarttr nate _ s one f + 7 
uret h $ a capita ort: was one of those which amused itself 
the interchange of varied views with a Hallowe'en party at the proper 
A . . t 
** * time 
A certain New York father has thre¢ 7? 9 
sons; each one has just taken unto him The Canton, Illinois, Circle has been 
> Ve ‘ f 7 
self a bride. and the sagacious father so fortunate as to have a talk or Greece 
in-law has provided each new hous from a returned traveller 
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THE MONTESSORI METH- 
OD AND THE HOME 


HE necessity of recognizing and ap- 
plying in the home the principles 
upon which the Montessori method rests 
has been 
Montessori in all her American lectures 
The child 
she says, to 
certain impressions—of 
color, texture, and so on. This 
push explains his interest in the smooth 
rectangular pad on Father’s desk and 
the round pencil beside it and Mother 
instead 
“Don't 
added 


dwelt upon by Dottoressa 


feels an instinctive urge, 


familiarize himself with 


sense shape, 


inner 


should encourage investigation 
of uttering the familiar 
touch.” The desire to 
to the race thought of working for 
useful ends is accountable for many of 
the activities which bring the youngster 
under Mother’s feet end in his 
banishment—‘Do run out and play.” The 
briefest attention will give the little 
chap occupations—shoe polishing and 
blouse them—which 
are as captivating to him as play, and 


cry 
imitate 


and 


buttoning among 


will train him to be increasingly useful 


The basic principle of the whole 
method is freedom. The child is left 
at liberty to choose the occupation 


which his stage of development at that 
moment When he 
the stimulus given by this instinctively 
selected occupation there is born within 


demands. receives 


him, first, a constancy of 


perseverance which psychologists have 


purpose, a 


insisted heretofore did not exist in very 
young children; and, second, a joy which 
keeps the child both happy and good. 
For the normal child according to Dot- 
toressa Montessori, is never naughty 
Should a child thus trained be naughty 
frequently he 


should have medical attention 


cannot be normal and 


Efficiencygrams 
December 27 
Be a friend, be a comrade, be a help- 
er. Be in the world and of the world 
and better the world as you go. 
December 28 
Make conditions what they ought to 
be to bring about the results you want 
to achieve. 
December 209 
Every man draws his own moral ;— 
which is not to be objected to as long 
as a moral is drawn. 
December 30 
Don’t be petty. Life is too full of 
big things to have room for trifles 
December 31 
Let what is good in the past be a 
basis for what is better in the present 
and for what will be best in the future 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 





Vostrovsky Winlow 


Clara 


Our Littte Servian Cousin. By Clara 
Vostrovsky Winlow. Boston: L. C. 
Page and Company. 60 cents. 

In another part of this magazine may 

be found a condensation of Mrs. Win- 

low’s charming description of the Ser- 
vian peasant’s celebration of Christmas 

It is such intimate work as this which 

gives not only children but grown-ups 

a feeling of acquaintance with the peo 

ple of distant lands. The psychologist 

is interested in discussing why folks act 
thus and so according to tradition; the 
general reader's interest is centered on 
the imagination-provoking fact Mrs 

Winlow unites acquaintance with her 

subject and happy style in this we'come 

addition to the Little Cousin Series. 


Stories oF Our Hortpays. By Isabel 
M.- Horsford. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Company. 30 cents 

Little second grade pupils need not fail 

to know the meaning of the holidays 

which come to them, for this reader 
tells about them all from Labor Day to 
the long summer vacation Every 
child wants to know about the national 
holidays and Massachusetts children will 
learn about special Massachusetts holi- 
days, and Arbor Day, Humane Day and 

Peace Day are thrown in for good meas- 

ure. 


Heroic BaLLaps or Servia. Translated 
into English verse by George Rapall 
Noyes and Leonard Bacon. Boston: 
Sherman, French and Company. $1.25 
net. 

With the Balkan countries so promin- 

ently in the foreground of public inter- 

est the Servian ballads of different peri- 
ods which make up this volume have an 
especial appeal. Jacob Grimm has said 
that “in them breathes a clear and inborn 
poetry such as can scarcely be found 
among any other modern people.” Re- 
moteness from the ordinary life of the 
western European world has kept alive 
even to the present the oral ballad form 


of composition, and the events of the 
last year undoubtedly will furnish ma- 
terial for a fresh crop. Actual histori- 
cal happenings are often interwoven 
with legendary deeds; the Turk receives 
comment appropriate to his deeds both 
good and bad, and an occasional hint 
betrays Servia’s lack of real love for 
the other Balkan states. The transla- 
tions are, as a whole, well done. 


CHRISTIAN Faith ror Men Topay. By 
Ezra Albert Cook. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.25 net. 

Dr. Cook of the Congregational College 

of Canada has put forth a work of real 

value. He aims, as he says, “to present 
the essential truth of historical Christi- 
anity in orderly form, in non-technical 
language, in view of, and in harmony 
with, those elements of the scientific 
thought of today which are generally 
accepted by trained minds.” The work 
is a text book, and has distinctive value 
and potential influence because of that 
fact, for it will undoubtedly come into 
the hands of many students of Christian- 
ity, and of the Holy Scriptures who are 
sure to be swayed by its teachings. Dr 

Cook discusses Christianity as the best 

religion, the value and use of the Bible, 

what we are to believe concerning God, 

Jesus, man, sin, salvation, and those 

things that group themselves under the 

head of eschatology. His final chapter 
on the cultivation and expression of the 
best faith is a strong statement of the 
essential value of service, prayer, Bible 
study, public worship, loyalty to the 

Church, participation in social service, 

etc. There are concluding suggestions 

touching upon books of reference and 
their use in connection with the present 
work. 


TuroucH ENGLAND WITH TENNYSON. 
By Oliver Huckel. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell and Company 
$2.00 net. 


This title leads us to think we have an- 
other book of travels. And so we have. 
Although such books are common this 
one is not superfluous. There is nothing 
else like it. Like most of the T. Y. 
Crowell books of the sort it will prove 
of great value to all lovers of England 
and her literature. Admirers of Tenny- 
son will warmly welcome it and others 
who read it will forthwith become ad 
mirers. 

There are fifteen chapters narrating 
visits to all places having any direct 
bearing upon the life of the poet. But 
the narrative is so enriched by terse 
comments and by many apt quotations 
from the works of the poet, to say 
nothing of many personal touches show- 
ing how the poet’s wife and boys, the 
Lady and the Laddies, reacted when 
they visited the various shrines, as to 
make the book much more than a travel 
book. 

The book is dedicated to the present 
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By F. Gilchrist Lawson 
Just published. Is_ the 
reatest book on the Spirit 
lied life. 38 pages. Twen- 

ty-one full page portraits. 
Cloth $1; paper soc; Agents 
Wanted. 


Glad Tidings Publishing Co. 
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Cc. L. 8. C. READERS 

BRUSH UP ON THE MAIN POINTS IN THE KRISTORY 
OF ART. 2 > «AN IE 

WE HAVE A LIMITED NUMBER OF AN OUTLINE 
OF THE HISTORY OF ART” BY JULIA B. DE FOREST, TO 
BE OFFERED TO C. L. S. C. READERS AT 50¢ PER DOZEN 
THE BOOKLET CONTAINS 64 PAGES OF CONCISE MAT- 
TER ON PAINTING, SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA BOOK STORE, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

e | 
« | 
SUCCESS IN AUTHORSHIP Miss Lee refers, of course, to “io 

PI to Sell Manuscripts.”” In the 
Comes to those with the inborn talent apating of this book ome listed 2%oa 
generally revealed by a great desire nutiuin for manuscripts. This com- 
to write—who have prompt knowledge plete guide to “The Literary Mavkct” 
of all opportunities offered to writers tells where every literary product— 
ia dee ee in - anything that’s good: prose or verse, 
ounde I 5 e 
° ed yorse—can be sold. It is the only 
original magazine for writers, lists caitehin neath “ its kind. 
twice each month all the news of all Cloth edition $1.50 postpaid 
am ee ete new and old, that pur Buckram edition (with pages of bond 
chase material. 
interleaved for memoranda) 

In the July, 1913, number of The $2.50 postpaid 
Black Cat there was a story by Frank This valuable directory with sub- 
X. Finnegan called “First Aid to the scription for The Editor for one year, 
Heiress.” ost together only $2.50, if you refer 

Not so long ago Mr. Finnegan said, to The Chautauquan 
“The Editor has just paid me back 
umpty-umpf times for sending my sub- 
scription money. In the January 15th There are many reasons why 
number The Black Cat asked for : 
stories. One I sent from Bermuda you should subscribe for 
has just been paid for.” 

Other magazines print in current 
numbers stories placed through The 
Editor's hints and tips. 

Jack London says: “The Editor AND INDEX 
taught me how to solve the stamp 
and landlady problems.” \ 

If you are not represented in recent It is to be a magazine for those in 
magazines—and are not a subscriber terested in literature that will be 
for The Editor, wouldn’t it be wise just as helpful to you as The Chau 
to subscribe now and get The Edi- tauquan. You will know what inter- 
tor’s help? ests are timely, what things are in 
Twice Monthly 10c a copy $1.50 a yr. the eyes of the world. You will know 

how members of the writing craft 

newspapermen, magazinists, short 
AN INCOME FROM story writers, novelists, editors, poets, 
YOUR PEN and dramatists are treating these 

“I ¢ Z i _ , things. You will have available for 

i ag [a te r vou which handy use an index to current peri 
co a fu ist of nearly 3,000 eitentn tad ae 
places to sell your manuscripts. It — Banal ean be valuable 
will give you the names of publica- fer use as a “source book” or “seed- 
tions, the addresses and the particu- 

. ' thought” volume. 
a 7 of material they need. a Send $1.50 now—we will acknow!l- 
nary wae hs head department, The edge it promptly on a card with the 

-~ © Stays at Home,” in Pic poem, “Life’s Anthem,” on one side. 
torial Review, First number out January jist. 
THE EDITOR, New sersey 

L ’ NEW JERSEY 
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Lord and Lady Tennyson, and with good 
reason, for they showed many kind. 
nesses to the little party of pilgrims 
These courtesies brought the author into 
close touch with Tennyson and enabled 
him to offer some new material by way 
of comment upon the life of one already 
so well known. 

There are thirty-nine good illustra. 
tions from photographs; the type is 
large and easy to read, and the binding 
and paper are all that could be desired 
in making an attractive book. 

The Arthurian problem is discussed 
from many view-points. The claims of 
several places for the honor of being 
the original of Camelot are carefully 
examined and the solution seems as fair 
as can well be reached where the eyi- 
dence is so conflicting. 

Readers will differ in their opinion as 
to which is the most interesting chapter, 
but the three that have most pleased 
the present reviewer are, “Winchester 
and the Round Table,” “Glastonbury 
Abbey and Avalon,” and “Farringford 
and the Isle of Wight.” The whole 
book is good for it makes the life ané 
work of a great man more real. 


Charles Elbert Rhodes 


Tue Younc Women’s CHRISTIAN As- 
SOCIATION CALENDAR FOR 1914. New 
Yoik: National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A., 600 Lexington avenue. 30 cents 
postpaid. 


The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Calendar for 1914 is filled with 
inspiring and practical sentiments. A 
prayer by some well-known writer is 
given at the beginning of each month 
and the days are followed one by one 
with sometimes a verse of scripture, 
sometimes a short poem—sometimes 
only a verse—and often a bit of worth 
while prose. The selections are culled 
from a wide range of authors poets, 
preachers, historians, scientific men, fie- 
tion writers. The calendar is 6xo, the 
style is simple but pleasing, and the 
covers are of heavy cream paper with 
brown ink and blue decoration 


LovE AND John 


LrperRATION. By | Hall 
Wheelock. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Company. $1.50. 

Except for the rhyme, Mr. Wheelock’s 

vers libre is decidedly Whitmanesque 

Enough said! 


Highways Club 

The suaaestions of the foll 

gram are based on the cu 

discussed in the Highways 

of this number 

tr. Roll Call. Arguments, 
selected, to show that 
also the most practical 

2. Investigation. How will our 
munity be affected by a 
freight rates? 

3. Discussion of political party condi- 
tions in our own state. 

4. Report of social legislation in our 
own state in 1912 and 19132. 
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Personalia 
In his opening address as Roosevelt 
Professor at the University of Beriin on 
November 1, Professor Paul Shorey, 
, frequent contributor to The Chautau- 
qan, and head of the Department of 
Greek in the University of Chicago, 
spoke before a large audience on the sub- 
ject of “The American and His Hopes.” 
Among those present at the lecture was 
Prince August Wilhelm, who repre- 
sented the German Emperor. The gen- 
eral subject of the series of lectures 
given at the University of Berlin by 
Professor Shorey is “Culture and Dem- 
oracy in America.” 
Professor Allan Hoben, of the De- 
partment of Practical Theology in the 
University of Chicago, was one of the 
speakers at the State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections held at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, in November, the 
subject of his address being “Juvenile 
Protection in Cities.” Mr. Hoben was 
heard several times at Chautauqua, New 
York, during the season of 1912. 
A new volume by Carl Henry Grabo, 
Instructor in the Department of Eng- 
lish at the University of Chicago, is an- 
nounced for publication by Scribner’s 
this month under the title of “The Art 
of the Short Story.” Mr. Grabo was 
formerly assistant editor of The Chau- 
tauguan and editc- of The Chautauquan 
Daily. 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, at present 
pastor of the historic Mount Vernon- 
place Church of Baltimore, has recently 
been elected to the chair of Historical 
Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute. 
Dr. Hough was at Chautauqua in 1913. 
Henry Turner Bailey, Edward A. 
Steiner, and H. M. Barrett were an- 
nounced as speakers at the Colorado 
State Teachers’ Convention in Pueblo 
last month. 
Miss Jane Addams and Charles E. 
Merriam were recent speakers at the 
Chicago City Club Friday luncheon 
A new volume entitled “Social 
Ideals of a Free Church” contains chap- 
ters by Francis G. Peabody, Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Samuel M. Crothers, 
and James O. Fagan. 
Miss Janet B. Glen, whose article 
m the Great Schools of Painting was 
m important feature of the Art Exten- 
tion Number of The Chautauquan, July, 
1911, is announced to give, in New 
York, two series of twenty lectures 
thon The History of Painting. 
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Rambles and Studies in Greece. 
By P. Mahaffy 


New Chautauqua Home | steric 


Studies in the Poetry of Italy: 
Roman and Italian By Frank 
Justus Miller and Oscar Kuhns 1.50 


The Meaning of Evolution. 
Ca our e By Samuel C. Schmucker 
“The Ch autauquan: A 
Newsmagazine. Illustrated. 
ECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, ITALY, EVOLU- Featuring: 
GREECE, Where Civilizations Most: Round 
T “TITRRENT EFVENTS a 7 TRYWW About Constantinople. By 
TION, CURRENT EVENTS IN THE NEW a Sy 
“Tl ASSTIC/ "FAR C IRSE ia Current Events. “The Chautau- 
CLASSICAL YEAR COURSE 1913-14 quan” improved as a Weekly 
, . — : . 3 Newsmagazine, with many spe- 
Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their cial features, complete in itself 
.  _ . > . : as a current news review, will 
own way back to Greece to join their Balkan allies and give to the reader the Chau. 
fight without pay for freedom from Turkish rule. The afeles, SS ee ae 
attention of the world is centered once again on the Classic in the broadest sense 


lands of the Mediterranean basin, where civilizations have Total 
ebbed and flowed for centuries. SPECIAL TERMS 


What lasting significance has Greece to the modern Chautauquan  .. 
> Chautauquan with any one of the 
world? Is the importance of Constantinople exaggerated ? four books 3 
What does our literary inheritance from Rome and Italy Chautauquan with any two books 4.00 
= ~ 2 r ~ 4 > . se f¢ ¢ Dees ee eeee oeeeee , 
amount to? Is the meaning of Evolution clear? eo 7 
Light on these timely questions willbe found in the CUNSESTE COvEES 


. > . . ° All Four Books (cloth bound) 
new Chautauqua Home Reading Course as follows: and the Chautauquan ..» §.00° 


*Remit 30 cents extra for book set 
utau lla ess autau ll postage or prepaid express. “Collect” 
> ] . . charges are more. 
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